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THE TAPIR. 


The American tapir has its habitat in South America, 
and is most'abandant in Guiana, Brazil and Paraguay. 
Itis the largest native animal of the South American con- 
tinent; and looks like a mixture or compound of various 
animals. ‘To the eye, it appears as a link between the 
pig and the elephant; its general form resembling the 
hog, and its upper lip being prolonged into a small movea- 
ble proboscis, shorter indeed in proportion, and applied 
to a different use, bat still resembling the trunk of the 
elephant. In its habit, moreover, of taking readily to 
water and remaining under it, and walking about at the 
bottom of rivers and lakes, it approaches the hippopota- 
mus. That very remarkable feature, the proboscis, is a 
prolongation of the snout, dnd can be retracted or extend- 
édat pleasure. Tt is much employed in breaking off the 
small twigs on which the animal usually feeds. {t shuns 
the habitations of men, and leads a solitary life in the 
interior of the forests, in moist situations; but selects, for 
its abode, a spot somewhat dry and elevated. By travel- 
ling always in the same rounds, it forms beaten paths 
which are very Conspicuous. It sleeps by day, and comes 
out in search of food in the night or early in the morning ; 
and ‘sometimes rainy weather will attract it forth by day 
fom its retreat. It usually resorts to the water-side or 
the marshes ; and frequently takes to the water, in which 
it swims with facility. It is rather uncouth and heavy in 
its motions on jand. Its ordinary pace'is a sort’ of trot; 
but it sometimes gallops, though awkwardly, with the head 
low. In its wild state, it feeds on fruits and the young 
branches of trees; but,’ when domesticated, eats almost 
tny kind of food. Though possessed of great strength, 
the tapir employs it only in self défence, ‘which it does 
Vigorously against dogs, but is said to offer no resistance 
‘oman; and its disposition, whether in the wild or do- 
mestic state, is mild and timid. Lieut. Maw was inform- 
ed by the native Indians, that when the onca, a tiger of 
the country, attacks’ ‘a tapir, he genetally‘springs ‘on its 
hack. On this the tapir' rushes into the thick woods, and 
tndeavors to kill his'assailant by dashing him against some 
itge tree. The tapir produces but one young at a birth, 
of which it is very Careful, leading it at an early age to the 
sea and instructing it to swim. The flesh is dry, and ‘dis- 
igréeably tasted ; the skin is tough, and inight be applied 
‘o useful purposes. [Penny Mag. 


Mloral Cales. . 
ORIGINAL. 
GARRY OWEN. | 
“This story was :contributed by Miss Edgeworth a 
tumber of years ago; to a collection of pieces for young 


People, and has. been obligingly furnished by her for the 
Present series.” So says the editors of ‘ Chambers’s Li- 
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brary for Young People,” in a note at the commencement 
of the story. We wish we could find room to insert it 
entire, but as it is quite too long for that, we must con- 
tent ourselves with giving it to our readers abridged. 

‘A fine morning for snipe shooting this!’ ‘said Patrick 
Carroll, an Irish game'keeper, to his young companion, 
his master’s son, who was manfully stepping along beside 
him on the frozen surface of a deep show.” 

This exclamation of Patrick’s was’ fully assented to 'by 
young Gerald, who; full of life and spirits, liked nothing 
better than to accompany the game-keeper on his shooting 
excursions. ‘The morniig, however, was not to be spent 
in this way, for Gerald, whose appetite had been sharpen- 
ed by the morning air, proposed to’ turn in to Mistress 
Molly Crofton’s cottage, and get a hot potato. Mrs. Mol- 
ly, being one of his father’s tenants; was a ‘particular fa- 
vorites of Gerald’s, and he loved to visit her and partake 
of her hospitality. But this morning he found Molly very 
much troubled on account’ of her son George, who had 
gone early, before light, in search of a stray sheep, and 
who had not returned home since. The fears ofthe moth- 
er were awakenad lest the boy had lost’ his'‘way in‘the 
deep snow, and she could not be easy till he returned. 

Gerald and the game keeper, on ‘hearing this, started 
off in search of the wissing lad. After walking on over 
the deep snow for some ‘distance, they heard a shout. 
Gerald ordered the game keeper to fire‘his gun, which he 
did, and shortly after,'George came'running towards them, 
* bare footed, bare’ legged, bare breasted,’” with coat and 
waistcoat off. George was in a great state of excitement. 
He caught hold of Gerald’s coat, pulled him on to the 
place from which’ he had: éome. ‘Then, stopping ‘and 
‘pointing to a place where he had been digging, he told 
Gerald that there was a cabin, ‘and’a “ living cratur ‘in it,” 
beneath the snow. He had ‘heard the cry, and had been 
trying to dig away the snow from the door, -to extricate 
the poor creature, buried alive there. 

‘Gerald; on hearing this, stopped a‘ moment to consider 
wat should be done. Part of the ‘thatched'roof ofthe 
cabin was visible, and he saw’ that‘it would be much easier 
to remove the snow from’ the roof, «and: tear ‘away ‘the 
thatch, than to try to open the door. He accordingly 
gave the shovel’to Carroll;-and ordered’ him to dig away 
as fast as he could. Then he told George to go home to 
his mother, and ask her to senda man with a hand bar- 
row, ‘and some clean straw, on’ which to: carry the poor 
créattre to some house. In case they could not get a 
wheel-barrow, he told them ‘to bring a door, which could 
be easily taken off its hinges. 

‘Meanwhile, Carroll used the shovel with’ all-his might, 
and soon cleared away a place on the’roof. ‘They remov- 
ed, as soon'as’possible, a part of the toof, and Gerald 

Yooked down, and saw’ a sight ‘which chilled his’ heart. A 

mother, with a skeleton form and haggard ‘face, with a 

crag starved baby in‘her arms, and sevéral’childreiy around 

er,’ Was seated ‘on 'the ener looking ‘the’ piet@te of 

starvation and’ misery. ‘Gerald jainpéd‘ down’ into” this 
mist 











den of wretchednesg, and gave a bit of bread he had in 
his pocket to the poor little girl, who stretched out her 
hand eagerly for more. While he was feeding the baby 
with the crumbs, Carroll gave a sign that somebody was 
coming. Two men arrived with the door Gerald had 
sent for, and plenty of straw and a blanket on which to 
carry the poor creatures. The next thing to be done was 
to getthem out of the hovel, and then, by the means of a 
silk handkerchief tied round the waist, and a leathern belt, 
they were -all raised exceptthe woman. A blanket was 
put around her, and the mea raised the poor, half-starved 
creature, and placed her, with her infant, and the little girl 
upon the litter, which, they had made, and carried them 
to Molly Crofton’s: cottage; where a warm bed, and the 
kindest attention, and the necessary food was given 
them. ; 

Young: Gerald had now been the means.of , saving the 
life of a poor woman, and her children. His father, 
mother, and sisters all visited the cottage of Molly Crof- 
ton, and did ali in their power for her comfort and recov- 
ery. When she.was well enough to converse, she gave 
them her history, which was indeed very touching. She 
was an English woman by birth, and had married an Irish 
man, who died, leaving her with three children, She 
was going to some place where she hoped to find friends, 
when her eldest son was taken sick, by the way, and a 
heavy snow.storm coming on, she went into the little hut 
for shelter, where she ‘was almost buried alive, as we have 
seen. 

The sympathy which the children felt for the poor snow 
woman was not at all diminished, after hearing her.story. 
Gerald walked over to Molly’s every day to see her, and 
in these visits he was sometimes accompanied by his sister 
Cecilia, who felt:a lively interest in the poor woman’s 
fate. At length she’ had nearly recovered her strength, 
and, feeling: that:she could no longer be a'burden to Mrs. 
Crofton, she said that she must be on her way. Money 
she had not; but she trusted. she should. ibe,able to get 
along, aided by the:kindnéss of those she met on. the way. 
Gerald and Cecilia, who by-this' time had become, deeply 
interested’in her, were: quite distressed .at..thevidea of 
her leaving them,'and being exposed to want. and.suffer- 
ing again. 

And now came the act of self-denial, the noble, gen- 
erous act ' which Gerald performed to save the .poor.wo- 
man‘whose life he had preserved. Gerald’s father had 
promised him, asa reward for, perseverange during the 
past year, a beautiful, spirited horse, called Garry Owen. 
After thinking for some time, the’ noble: boy went to his 
father, and asked him if he were willing to give him the 
money which the horse would cost, to do what he pleased 
with. His father astonished at such a question, and 
knowing how much Gerald had thought of ‘having Garry 
Owen for his own; replied, 

**Undoubtedly. But since you consult me, I strongly 
recommend it to you, not to give up Garry Owen for:any 
other horse or pony.” ’ 

‘For any other horse,“céttainly not; for I like him 
better than any other f' ever saw or heard of—the beauti- 
ful creature!’ criéd| Gerald enthusiastically. ‘But, if I 
could give him up, would the price of him build a cottage 
for the snow woman? And would you do it for me?’ 

‘“* His father’s countenance brightened delightfully: as 
Gerald spoke, and he said, ‘I would, Gerald. ‘But are 
you sure that. you wish this to be done? that is the first 
point to be settled. Remember, that for this ‘year to 
come, J certainly shall not buy for you ‘any other’ hotse, 
if you give up Garry Owen for this purpose.” ’ 

While this conversation was. going on, the véry horse 
about which they were talking, was brought, and ‘stood in 
the back lawn, waiting. far Gerald’s decision.’ A'group 
of people were gathered around him, and’ among the'rest, 
the saddler, with a new saddle on His back,‘ and bridles 
also of all descriptions. ‘ Gerald’s love and’ admiration for 
a beautiful horse were kindled at the sight. “As ‘he ap- 
proached, the group divided,‘and Gerald placing his hand 
on the horse’s neck, vaulted upon his back.’ Mest’ beau- 
tifully: did Garry, Owen pace, trot ‘and canter, up and 
down, with his young rider upon ‘his back. The horse 
dealer, the saddler and groom; praised Gerald’s fine riding, 
and -all praised the beautiful horse on’ whith’ he’ was 
mounted. Little Cecilia was in perfect ecstacies' with the. 
thought of the rides she should have with her brother, 
and Gerald himself seemed to find ‘it impossible to’ give up. 
Garry Owen. But the noble, generous principle within 
him, gained the victory. The thought’ of the nice com- 
fortable cottage for the poor ‘snow Woman, occurred to 
him, and goingjup to the horse, he said, ‘ Farewell for 
ever, Garry Owen,” and turned away. 

** At that nioment his father opened the study window, 
and looked out, well pleased, indeed, as he saw how the 
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affair had ended. He came out, and shook Gerald by 
the hand with affectionate pleasure and paternal pride. 

“ Safe out of the hands of your flatterers, my boy ; wel- 
come to your friends. I am glad, my dear son, that you 
have self-command sufficient to adhere to a generous inten- 
tion, and to do the good which you propose.” } 

Gerald’s father put the purse, containing the promised 
price of Garry Owen into his hand, and offered to assist 
him to execute his plan for the snow woman. A neat, 
dry, well furnished house, already built, was preferred to 
building one; here she was comfortably established, and 
Gerald had no reason to regret preferring to do good to 
another, than to gratify himself and seek his own pleas- 
ure. M. W. D. 








Learning. 











ORIGINAL. 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. XI. 


The next afternoon, Simon Pickard proposed for cor- 
rection, some words wrongly pronounced by the minister, 
on the Sabbuth previous. Feeling rather doubtful whether 
the preacher with all his learning could be wrong, he hes- 
itated, but finally asked Mr. Cummings if the words were 
pronounced correctly. The teacher was quite at a loss 
how to reply. He wished to encourage in his pupils a 
spirit of great deference to their excellent pastor, and was 
at the same time desirous that they should be rightly in- 
formed upon all these matters. Especially, since they 
had bronght ap the examples, he could not well avoid con- 
sidering them, although the minister might be found in 
the wrong. 

The first example was notable, which was pronounced 
in the pulpit not-a-ble. Itshould be no-table, as a no-table 
miracle. Mr. C. said there was a word of the same or- 
thography, but of very different meaning, pronounced 
not-a-ble. 

Another example was the word trophy, which had been 
pronounced as if written trof-fy. ‘The o should be long. 

The next word was sacrifice, the first syllable of which 
was pronounced wrongly ; sa instead of sac. 

“‘ James,” said his teacher, ‘have you any examples 
to-day 7” 

‘*T would like to inquire, sir, whether the g should be 
sounded in the word recognize. I notice that Esq. Neil 
always says, rec-on-nize.”” toa) 

“Mr. Neil has the authority of one dictionary in his 
favor,” said Mr. Cummings, “‘ but good usage and a great 
majority of the orthoepists, are in favor of sounding the g. 
Be careful, also, not to accent the second syllable of the 
word.” 

** John Slater, you may proceed.” 

““Mr. Jones pronouuces the word open, as if it were 
spelled o-pun. It should be o-pen.” 

Not quite,” said Mr. Cummings. ‘‘ No vowel sound 
should be distinctly heard. before the n. It should be 

ronounced as nearly as possible with the p—thus, o-pn. 
he same vowel applies to many other words of the 
same kind, as even, heaven, eleven. ‘That is sufficient. 
L. F. 

P.8. The'readers of the Companion have doubtless 
noticed some errorsin these articles. There were sever- 
al in No. 10, chargeable to the printer. 


[Writers are sometimes sadly in fault in regard to either chi- 
rography, orthography, punctuation, quotations, capitals or para- 
graphs, They should always revise and correct their manu- 
scrints before they are sent to the Editor, who seldom has time 
to re-write Manuscripts, The haste in which newspapers are 
printed, often, occasions sad blunders for the Editor to mourn 
over as well as the writer.—Editor. ] 

Es 
ORIGINAL. 


KEEPING A JOURNAL. 


‘« A journal! Fudge! I would not be troubled to keep 
a journal for the world,” exclaims some pretty missin pan- 
talets and sun-bonnet.. Let me tell you, young lady, it 
would do youa great deal of good. “ But,” you say, “I 
should have nothing to write. I never travel, I have no 
adventures, nothing ever happens to me.” TI answer. 
But you always have plenty to talk about and think about, 
and regret and hope for. You have good resolutions 
which would last much longer if you recorded them, and 
you commit many little indiscretions which you would 
avoid if you narrowly examined your heart, and set down 
all its faults. Sometimes you hear pleasant stories, which 
pass away and are forgotten ; and often you know of 
some interesting circumstance worth preserving. There 
is no aid to reflection superior to keeping a journal, for 
young persons. It has a tendency to cure them of that 
levity and frivolity too common with them, besides some 
inferior advantages, such as cultivating a habit of easy 
expression of thought, practicing the hand in using the 
pen, and giving confidence in one’s own powers. — i 

The following lines were written some time since, in 
the commencement of a blank book for a little friend who 
wished to keep a journal. Perhaps they would not be 
- amiss here. 
A record here I fain would make 

Of all that marks my youthful years; 
A daily retrospect I'll i 

Of all my hopes, and all my fears. 
‘Whatever pleases me, or grieves, 

Whatever good or ill I do, 
Shall be recorded in these leaves, 

That I may oft their list review. 








May I be faithful to my trust, 
Nor seek my little faults to hide ; 
But daily to myself be just, 
Without hypocrisy or pride. 


As some seem to think it a very difficult matter to find 
subjects worthy of note in a journal, I will add the follow- 
ing specimen of one by a young girl at school. It will 
be seen it is her first attempt, and the extract comprises 
the notes fora week. I trust it may be interesting to 
some of the young readers of the Companion. 


EXTRACT FROM MY JOURNAL. 


Monday, June 15, 1847, At the suggestion of my teach- 
er, | commenced to-da, to keep a daily record of my life. 
Although many thousand persons have done so before 
me, yet I feel a diffidence at undertaking it. I amto 
write about myself. What matters of importance, then, 
can I find to fill these pages. I meet with no adventures ; 
I have no misfortunes; there is no one persecutes me; 
such relations might be interesting; but alas! the tenor 
of my life is smooth and even. I rise, I eat, I study, 
recite, eat, study again, andthen sleep. Sometimes I take 
a walk or aride, or receive a visit from a friend, but 
these are small matters. I am almost discouraged. But 
let me try to recall my teacher’s advice; ‘ Despise not the 
day of small things.” 

To-morrow I will commence to act on her conncil. I 
will set down faithfully, all my attainments in school, all 
my neglects, disobedience, etc. I will be honest, and 
speak of my own faults, hoping to correct them. I will 
record the good traits of my school-mates whom I love. 
I will preserve my teacher’s words, I will try, hoping to 
succeed, 

Tuesday. This day has been unusually bright and sun- 
ny. The fine weather has animated us all, and we have 
carried to school good spirits and good resolutions. Dur- 
ing the forenoon session, nothing occurred to mar the 
general happiness ; but after the recess, | for one became 
rather restless, and instead of attending to the recitation, 
drew pictures in my book. The consequence was, that 
I was unprepared when called on to recite, and fear that 
my conduct displeased my teacher. I will endeavor to 
improve in this respect. On my way home from school, 
I met a company of soldiers, volunteers for Mexico, I am 
told. I could not take any pleasure in looking at their 
fine clothes, and gilded caps, their feathers and swords. 
For I remembered that they: were going away to seek the 
lives of their fellow men—to wet their fine trappings in 
their brother’s blood. I remembered too, that it was not 
probable all these men would ever return to their homes, 
for “he that takes the sword, shall be killed by the 
sword.” 

Wednesday. Another bright day in the morning, but 
thunder and lightning and rain in the afternoon. I am 
very much afraid of lightning, although I confess.I am 
rather ashamed to be so. I am sure I need not be, for I 
know that my heavenly Father cares for us all. 

To-day I have been gratified by being able to control 
myself better in school, and am glad that I wrote down 
my faults yesterday.. We had quite a comic little incident 
this morning in our room, A great dragon fly came 
whizzing through the open window, and flew blindly about 
among the girls. Some screamed, some ran out, and 
some put their hands on their ears. I suppose they be- 
lieved, the foolish story about his capacity for sewing up 
naughty girls’ ears. .1 remembered that a lady told me 
the other day, that these insects were harmless, and sol 
ran and threw my apron over him, and gave him a toss out 
of the window. He seemed as glad to get away as we 
were to part with him. . 

Thursday. I attended a lecture to-day on Philosophy. 
The subject of most importance treated on was the si- 
phon. I was much iuterested tosee one experiment. A 
glass tube bent near the middle, was placed in a glass, 
through a hole in the bottom of which. the longest leg of 
the siphon was inserted. The Professor commenced to 
pour water into the glass, and not a drop escaped until 
the water was as high as the top of the siphon, when 
it suddenly rushed out, and in a minute the glass was 
emptied. 

To-day I unfortunately overset a vase of flowers on my 
desk. ‘The water ran down on my books and composition, 
as well as my dress, wetting the floor besides, I was 
much mortified, especially as my teacher had requested 
me to place the vase on her table in order to prevent any 
accident. I will endeavor to pay more heed to her admo- 
nitions in future. 1 have had a charming walk near the 
water this evening. There was a clear sky and many 
stars. The water was very still, and the vessels either 
lay motionless at anchor, or floated down the tide. I 
think I should like to be a poet, and put into rhyme the 
thoughts which I sometimes have when I see such beauti- 
ful scenes. It seems as if poetry was made for such 
thoughts. 

Friday. This morning I arose and found myself al- 
most ill with a cold, so that my mother deemed it most 
prudent for me to remain at home. I did so, and passed 
the time in reading a book of Miss Martineau’s—* Nor- 
way and the Norwegians.” I was much interested, and 
I hope, instructed by it. She relates. many curious an- 
ecdotes of the customs and habits of that people, and 
gives a very clear description of the country. I could 
almost see the Doverfield Mountains, the little farm 
houses, and the long, gleaming froids which pierce the 
coast everywhere. The story, for it isa story with a very 
good moral, is long, and very interesting. She tells a 
great deal about, the superstitions of the people, and how 
the cunning Laps or Laplanders, as we call them, cheat 





them in this respect, carrying off the provisions they 
leave in lonely places for the wood-spirits and the wind- 
spirits. 

My cold is better to-night, so th at I think I can go out 
to-morrow. I sometimes feel whe n am ill, that itis wel} 
for us to know sickness, that we may prize health. | 
think we are too backward about giving our thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for these little mercies as we call 
them. I hope I may never be ungrateful to Him. 

Saturday. This day we all look forward to with great 
pleasure. Ido not know why, for I am always more fa. 
tigued when night comes, than at any other time during 
the week. I have so much running about to do, and s9 
much talking. Indeed, Saturday is a day that I seldom 
improve. I am sorry to say it. WhenI look back og 
the week, I have many things to accuse myself of. Care. 
lessly wounding my sisters’ and schoolmates’ feelings— 
pride for my good scholarship, vanity on account of a 
chain and a locket my aunt gave me last week, and sey. 
eral replies tomy parents in a disrespectful manner. | 
hope that if I record these faults, I shall remember to 
avoid them. 

Sunday. Another precious Sabbath is past. Whata 
blessing is it that one day is set apart for God, or else, | 
fear that we should forget to worship him as we ought. | 
attended church, and heard a sermon on the text, “ Little 
children, love one another.”” Dr. spoke very el- 
oquently. He reminded us how often Christ’s best be. 
loved disciple used these words, and related the account 
ofa heathen writer, that they were the last sermon he 
everpreached. He was at Ephesus, over a hundred years 
old, and so feeble that he could say no more. I dobe- 
lieve if we school girls would Jove each other more, that 
we would be happier, and learn faster, and correct our 
faults far sooner. For then we should not be afraid to 
tell them one to another. Perfect love casteth out fear. 

I am now about to retire. I pray that 1 may be ene 
bled to awake on the morrow with health and good reso. 
lutions, and that God will watch over me, and help my 
young feet to keep in the right path.” 

Now such a record as this is easily kept, and worth far 
more than the trouble it costs. I have seen a great many 
journals written by mere children, that contained much 
that was interesting, and really valuable, because they 
showed what were the thoughts of those young minds, 
and what they would probably be in future years. I wish 
that every child who can use a pen, would practice 
writing an original sentence every day, no matter on 
what subject—the time would soon come when bad spell- 
ing and bungling composition would be unknown. 

M. M. C. 














History and Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American Revotution.—No. 9. 
1773 to 1774. The Boston Tea Party. 

The resolutions of the people against using tea had 
greatly diminished the importation of it, and an immense 
quantity was accumulated in the warehouses of the East 
India Company in England. The company on exporting 
it, were by law required to pay sixpence a pound duty; 
but on passing the law to tax tea imported into the Amer- 
ican colonies, this export duty was taken off. The com: 
pany, however, offered to continue to pay this duty, pro 
vided the three pence tax in America was repealed, s0 
that they could find a sale for their stock, This, the gor 
ernment refused, but allowed them to export it free of 
duty, to America, and to introduce it here on paying the 
duty ofthree pence. Accordingly, the company sent to 
their agents at Boston, New York and Philadelphia, six 
hundred chests of tea, and a similar proportion to the 
smaller ports. ; 

The friends of America in England, informed the friends 
of liberty in this country of this manouvre, and urged 
them to resist it; and it was immediately resolved, if po* 
sible, to prevent the landing of the tea. Those to whom 
it was sent in Philadelphia, were persuaded to promise 
not to receive it. In New York, the agents of the com 
pany were forced to resign and return to England. In 
Boston, they were urged todo the same, but they refused, 
and took refuge in the castle. Immediately after, a ship 
arrived in port, with more than a hundred chests of tea 
The people immediately assembled in the Old South meet 
ing house, and sent notice to Rotch, to whom the cargo 
was consigned, that if he valued his safety and interest, 
he must not receive the tea, and must caution Capt. Hal 
against attempting to land it. They also placed a guard 
on Griffin’s wharf, near where the ship lay. Captain’ 
Bruce and Coffin arrived with other cargoes of tea, and 
were ordered to cast anchor near Capt. Hall. The peo 
ple from the country, being informed of the arrival, came 
in, in great numbers. Josiah Quincy, a man of great II 
fluence, addressed the multitude, and exhorted them 1 
reflect well upon the conseqences of the measures whic 
were contemplated before they acted. The question - 
then put, whether the landing of the tea should be opr 
ed, and carried in the affirmative, unanimously. Rote 
was then requested to send the tea back to England; } 
which he returned a haughty answer. At this ee 
aperson in the gallery, disguised as an Indian, —— 
war-cry, and the meeting was dissolved in the os 
ofan eye. The multitude rushed in mass to Gri * 
wharf. About twenty persons, disguised as Indians, t 
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nade their appearance, all of them either masters of ships, 
arpenters, or caulkers. They went on board the ships, 
nd began the work; and in less than two hours, three 
jundred and forty chests were stoved and emptied into 
thesea; sothat night the fishes must have had a strong 
cup of tea. No opposition was made, the multitude on 
sore serving as a guard. The affair was conducted with- 
oat tumult, and no damage was done to the ships, or to 
mything but the tea. When the job was done, every one 
went quietly to his own house. One of the party who 
threw the tea overboard, named David Kennison, is said 
to be now living at Chicago, Illinois, aged 114 years. 

In New York and Philadelphia, as no persons could be 
fund to receive the tea, the ships returned with it to 
Eogland. In New York, one of the ships having on board 
ome chests for a private merchant, they were thrown in- 
othe sea. In Charleston, S. C., the tea was landed, but 
placed in damp cellars, where it was spoiled. 

These proceedings enraged the British ministry, and 
they resolved on more rigorous measures. On the 14th 
of March, 1774, Lord North, Prime Minister, brought in- 
tothe House of Commons a bill prohibiting the landing or 
shipping of any goods at Boston, and transferring the cus- 
tom house to Salem. The object of this act was, to 
punish Boston, which had thus far shown itself so re- 
factory. The bill was opposed by the agent of Massa- 
chusetts, and by several members of the House, among 
ahers, Mr. Burke, who represented the great injustice 
ofthe measure; butto no purpose. It passed by an im- 
mense majority. This was followed by another law, giv- 
ing to the king the appointment of the counsellors, judg- 
es, and magistrates of all denominations, to hold their 
ofices during his pleasure ; which made the government 
of the colony completely dependent upon the king. Anoth- 
er measure was proposed, that in case any person engaged 
in executing the laws, should be accused of murder or 
homicide, his trial might be removed to another colony, 
oreven to England. This was strenuously opposed by 
Col. Barre and Mr. Burke, as offering encouragement to 
military insolence, and removing the safeguards of perso- 
nal liberty, but it passed by a large majority. 

In order to have a place where troops could be station- 
ed, and military stores kept, a law was passed, restoring 
the ancient privileges of the Canadian nobility, and es-, 
tablishing equality of rights between Catholics and Prot- 
estants; and establishing a legislative council to be ap- 
pointed by the crown, and continue in office during its 
pleasure; and extending the limits of Canada so as to 
embrace the Great Western Valley. This Province being 
wholly dependent on the crown, it was hoped that it might 
operate as a check upon the spirit of freedom. And final- 
ly, a bill was passed, authorizing the quartering of sol- 
diers in the houses of citizens. 

On the arrival of these laws at Boston, a meeting of 
the inhabitants was immediately called, and the Boston 
port law was declared to be unjust and cruel. A vast 
number of copies of the act were printed on mourning 
paper, bordered with black lines; and they were cried 
through the country as the “ barbarous, cruel, sanguina- 
ry and inhuman murder.” 

In the midst of this excitement, Gen. Gage arrived, to 
take the place of Hutchinson as Governor. 

When the Boston port bill arrived, the Assembly of 
Virginia was in session; and it was immediately resolved 
that the Ist of June, the time fixed for the law to'take ef- 
fect, should be observed as a day of fasting and prayer. 
Washington states in his journal, that he went to church 
and fasted all day. The other cities followed this ex- 
ample ; and letters of encouragement to the Bostonians 
poured in upon them in all quarters. 

The Governor of Virginia dissolved the Legislature ; 
but before they separated, they entered into a league, in 
which they declared that an attempt to force one of the 
colonies to consent to an arbitrary tax was to be consid- 
ered as an outrage common to all, and that all should 
Unite to oppose it. They also proposed a general Con- 
gress to meet every year, to which they appointed Repre- 
sentatives, and invited the other colonies to do the same. 
To this proposition, all the other colonies responded, and 
Philadelphia was chosen as the place of meeting. 

The associations against the use of British manufac- 
tures were resumed with great spirit. The Bostom Com- 
mittee of Correspondence proposed a Solemn League and 
Covenant, binding all who entered it to cease all com- 
merce with Great Britain, till the obnoxious acts were re- 
pealed; to abstain from all traffic with those who should 
tefuse to subscribe the Covenant; and to publish the 
names of those who refused to show themselves on the 
side of liberty, which would expose them to a kind of 
outlawry. This was generally agreed to, except at Phil- 
adelphia. Gen. Gage issued a proclamation, declaring 
this league illegal and criminal; which was met by the 
Counter declaration that the proclamation of the Govern- 
or was tyrannical. 

On the Ist of June, at mid-day, all business ceased in 
the custom house of Boston, and the port was shut against 
every vessel that offered to enter. This day was observ- 
ed as a day of general mourning, in all the other cities 
in the Union. At Philadelphia, all business ceased, and 
all tradesmen, except the Quakers, closed their shops, 
and the bells tolled the funeral knell. In Boston all busi- 
Ress was prostrated, and great suffering was the conse- 
quence ; but collections were made for their relief in oth- 
€t cities and in the country towns. The inhabitants of 
Marblehead and Salem offered the Bostonians the free use 
of their ports, wharves and warehouses, without charge. 

he magistrates appointed under the new law, either 


declined the offices, or were prevented from acting by the 
people. The courts of justice were suspended, because 
their members refused to conform to the new laws. And 
the inhabitants provided themselves with arms, and exer- 
cised daily in handling them. And all the people entered 
with spiritinto military preparations, as though expecting 
war. Several regiments of soldiers were quartered in 
Boston, and Gen. Gage commenced fortifying the Neck. 
This greatly exasperated the people. Gen. Gage also 
sent over a detachment of soldiers to Charlestown to 
seize some powder that was stored there. A rumor being 
spread through the province thatthe British were firing 
upon Boston, in a few hours, thirty thousand men were 
under arms, on their way to Boston; who dispersed, only 
on being assured that the report was not true. The offi- 
cers of government who had removed to Salem, being in- 
timidated, went back to Boston. 

In many places, the inhabitants, taking the hint from 
the Governor, took possession of the powder and arms in 
the public stores. A meeting of delegates from all the 
towns in the province met at Salem, to take measures for 
its defence. They filled the magazine with stones, pre- 
pared arms, and enrolled 12,000 militia, called minute 
men, who were to hold themselves in readiness at a minutes’ 
warning. The recommenditions of this assembly were 
executed with as much exactness as if they had possessed 
the utmost authority. In the midst of this agitation, the 
general Congress assembled in Philadelphia. 

Washington, during all this time, was a member of the 
Assembly of Virginia, and entered heartily into most of 
the measures of resistance that were proposed, especially 
that of abstaining from English manufactures. He was 
also a member of the first Congress. N. 
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A PRETTY BOOK NOT ALWAYS A GOOD BOOK. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


Dear Papa, will you tell me if you please, why I am 
not permitted to read the pretty books which my friend 
Firmin wishes to lend me? 

Thus spoke little Louis to his father, and it was with 
a most earnest desire that his father would no longer re- 
fuse him the permission which he had already asked, 
more than once, but always in vain. 

These books of Firmin were, in fact, very pretty. They 
were a collection of stories, fables, anecdotes and narra- 
tives of every kind, with a large number of engravings and 
colored vignettes. This collection formed four volumes, 
very well printed, and elegantly bound. There was much 
that was entertaining in them; and Louis sighed as he 
thought of the pleasure of perusing them ; for he was very 
fond of reading. 

‘* What would you say,” replied his father, ‘‘ If I should 
take you, at the hour for dinner, and when you were most 
hungry, into a great warehouse of spices and different 
kinds of drugs, and allow you to choose and eat, at will, 
whatever you might desire or could reach ?” 

Louis. Oh! dear papa, I am very sure that unless you 
should tell me what I might eat, I should not dare to 
touch any of the boxes in the warehouse ; for I should 
be afraid that I might choose something poisonous. 

Papa. Well! if I knew that this collection of stories, 
anecdotes and other things of the same kind that your 
friend Firmin would open before you, also concealed poi- 
son for your mind or your heart, what ought I to do? 
Ought 1 to allow you to gratify this hunger and thirst 
which you have manifested two or three times already, 
and which have again shown themselves to-day ? 

L. But papa, I assure you there are some good things 
in these books. I opened one of the volumes, I think it 
was the third, and saw there a long description of hunting 
with elephants, and also the story of a slave who escaped 
from his master, disguised in the skin ofacow. There 
was nothing bad in these, papa. 

P. Perhaps the slave had no reason for leaving his 
master, ‘here may be, however, some good things in 
these volumes; for I am ignorant of their contents. But 
supposing there has been nothing objectionable in what 
you have hitherto read in them, ought I to believe, for 
this reason, that the entire collection is good ? 

L., after having reflected a moment. No, dear papa, I 
think not; for Firmin himself told me that he found here 
and there, some stories which he would not like to 
repeat. 

P. Well! my child, judge then what a good father 
ought todo in such a case. If your little brother Dona- 
tus should ask me for a piece of that gingerbread which 
he loves so much, ought I to give it to him, if I knew that 
somewhere inthis cake, otherwise excellent, a fine needle 
was concealed ? 

L. Oh, papa, you make me shudder. Dear little Do- 
natus! he might perhaps be strangled at the second mouth- 
ful. 

P. Nevertheless the gingerbread would be excellent, 
and you know how fond your little brother is of it. 

EL. Yes, papa; but think of the frightful danger that 
the poor little child would not perceive the needle, and 
might swallow it. 

P. Think then also, dear Louis, of the risk which your 
soul would run, if, though there may be, as you say, some 
good, even excellent things in this collection of Firmin’s, 
there should also be found one single little fine needle, 











which might destroy, or at least deeply wound your soul. 


L. 1 begin to understand you, good papa, and I thank 
you for your explanation. Yes, I understand that, as I 
am still too ignorant, and too young to know what is good 
from what is bad, I might easily be deceived, and thus 
read. things which would do me much harm. 

P. Right, dear child; very right! I love to hear you 
talk in this manner. May God watch over you, and give 
you every day more and more judgment, and at the same 
time instil ‘into your heart the most unlimited confidence 
in the opinion of your parents. You know how much 
your mother and I love yon. It is therefore through in- 
terest in your happiness, that we sometimes refuse to grat- 
ify your desires, 

ZL. Dear papa, I am sure of this in my very heart; and 
I will never again think, no never, of these pretty books 
of Firmin’s. But, papa, what shall I read then, when I 
wish to amuse myself? 

P. Do you not think that however hungry one might 
be, it would be better to suffer hunger than to eat unheal- 
thy food ? 

ZL. Do you not remember, dear papa, how hungry we 
were the day we returned from the mountain, and how we 
hurried through a long wood, at the end of which we hop- 
ed to find a eottage and something to eat? 

P. And I remember that because the milk which the 
farmer brought us was sour, we were afraid to drink it, 
and continued our way to the village, which was still at 
the distance of a league. You must do the same thing 
in the choice of books ; reject all those which are injurious. 

ZL. But how canI know them from others? 

P. In the first place, my dear son, the more you read 
the holy book of our good God and Father, the more 
will your sou! will be nourished and satisfied. Here you 
run no risk. The word of the Eternal is pure gold with- 
out alloy; it is silver refined seven times. Happy wiil 
you be, if you hunger for this bread of heaven; fear not 
to eat too much of it. 

LE. Yes, dear papa; but you know that a little boy 
likes also to read some stories, as for example, what has 
happened to other children of hisage. It is as if he was 
in company with them, and they were at play together. 

P. Tunderstand you; and that you may have this source 
of amusement, I will procure you some moral stories which 
a Christian father has written for his own family. I am 
sure they will please you. 

L. Will they make me laugh? 

P. Is it not better that they will make you wise? 

L. Undoubtedly, dear papa; but—one wishes—never- 
theless—to laugh sometimes. 

P. Certainly ; so a Christian father may sometimes be 
gay with his children; but never waste time in mere re- 
creation. 

L. And what do these stories tell about ? 

P. Almost all of them are about the same thing. 

L. The same thing? That must be tiresome. 

P. Not at all ; because this same thing is told in many 
different ways. There are stories, narratives, little ad- 
ventures which he has drawn, either from the lives of his 
own children, or what he has seen in other families, and 
among children of all ages. 

L. Tell me then, dear papa, what is the one thing 
which is found in all these stories and anecdotes? 

P. Tell me, Louis, what was the reply of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ to Martha, the sister of Mary and Lazarus? 

L. Oh, I know, papa; this was it. The Lord visited 
the two sisters of his friend Lazarus. One of them, Ma- 
ry, seated herself at the feet of the Saviour, to listen to 
his conversation ; while the other, who was called Martha, 
was busy about the house, preparing a repast.. Now, 
while Mary was thus listening to the Lord, Martha came 
to complain of her, because she remained sitting there, 
and she did not help her sister. Upon which the Lord 
told Martha that she was careful and troubled about 
many things, but one thing only was needful, and that 
Mary had chosen the good part which should never be 
taken away from her. Was not that it, papa? 

P. Very well, Louis. But tell me what was this one 
thing needful, which Mary preferred ? 

L. I think it was the knowledge of the will of God. 

P. Yes, my child. This one thing needful, without 
which all others are useless and even hurtful, is the knowl- 
edge of the great love of God toward us, and his will con- 
cerning us. 

1. And the stories which you are to lend me, papa are 
all upon this subject ? 

P. He is a true friend who relates them; they are de- 
signed therefore to promote the real good of the children 
who may read them. And what is the real good, my dear 
Louis, but the improvement of these children in this pres- 
ent world, and their eternal happiness in the world to 
come ? 

L. Do these stories speak of God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

P. Yes, my dear child; and it is for this reason that 
as I put.them into your hands to read, I say to you, May 
God bless them to your heart! You comprehend that I 
could not offer this prayer, if you were reading an inju- 
rious book, however agreeable it might appear to you. 
And if God does not bless your reading, tell me, my son, 
of what use can it be to you? 

L. Of none, dear papa. What God does not bless, can- 
not be otherwise than hurtful. But may I not ask 
again, whether these stories are all true? for { like true 
stories best. 

P. Many of them are the accounts of what this gen- 
tleman has seen or observed. Others are like the par- 
ables of our Saviour, fictitious narratives, designed to 
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convey some important truth. There are no falsehoods 
in these stories ; nothing contrary to the Word of God. 
L. I am very much obliged to you, dear papa. I shall 
read them with confidence, since my good father gives 
them to me. May God bless me while | read them !. 


Editorial. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN, BOSTON. 

A few years ago, in walking through the Charles street Mall, 
our eyes were saluted by no very pleasant sight, as, we turned 
them towards the river, and saw the large éxtent of low, marshy 
ground, which then occupied the space where now the Botanic 
Garden flourishes. How great the change these few years have 
made in the appearance of this spot! Now, as we leisurely 
saunter along, the perfume of a thousand roses comes to us, 
wafted on the breeze, and our eyes are gladdened with the sight 
of the fresh green grass, springing where, formerly, “grew noth- 
ing pleasant to the sight,” nor sweet to the smell. 

Our young friends may, of a Saturday afternoon, find amuse- 
ment and entertainment in the Garden. The arrangements 
which have been made for their amusement, are quite extensive, 
and adapted to suit the tastes of all. In the first place, for the 
boys, who like such things, there is a miniature steam-boat, not 
that it goes by steam, but it looks a good deal like one. This 
boat is launched upon a small pond, in the centre of which is an 
island, upon which the passengers can land. The last walk we 
took in the garden, we saw two navigators in the act of sailing, 
or rather paddling round the island, and they seemed to be en- 
joying the fun mightily. 

For those who prefer to take their pleasure on terra firma, a 
Play ground has been fitted up with swings, anda variety of 
other ingenious contrivances, among which there is a Chinese 
Fandango, a most curious looking machine, resembling an im- 
mense see-saw, more than anything else we can think of. In 
this, any of our young friends can take a trip to the clouds, by 
taking a seat in the car, at one end of the long lever, which, by 
the aid of machinery, turns upon a pivot, fixed in the centre, 
and carries them up as high as any moderate ambition would 
aspire to go. 

But we did not intend to go into a minute description of the 
“Play ground;” the green house and flowers being much more 
attractive tous. A pleasanter walk could not be found, ona 
summer’s day, than is affurded to the public through these 
grounds. Inthe Rose season, the profusion of buds and blos- 
soms on the rose bushes, which line the way, and the fragrance 
filling the air, make us almést believe we are walking under 
that “ bower of roses” of which Moore sings. 

The green house was, yesterday, when we visited it, crowded! 
with beautiful and rare flowers in full bloom. The graceful 
“ Jady’s ear-drop,” the brilliant geranium, the fragrant helitrope, 
and a variety of rarer flowers, of which we knew not the name, 
united to make a floral treat, which we found it difficult to leave. 

A few more days, if the sun deigns to honor them with a 
sight of his bright face, the roses will be in all their glory. 
Then we say to our ‘young friends, living in Boston, who have 
notthe means of going into the country, you can, by a short 
walk, free of expense, enjoy the sight of flowers, and smell their 
delicious fragrance, aa well as if you were in the country, a 
hundred miles from city wallsand dusty streets. M. W. Dy 

June 12, 1848. 























Boox or Anecpotes—We have received from T. Wiley, 
20 State street. Number four of Cyclopedia of Moral and Re- 
ligious Anecdotes. This work is not only entertaining to the 
reader, but would be very useful in furnishing facts to illustrate 
sentiments in public speaking. 








Variety. 
“I CANNOT GIVE UP MY SAVIOUR.” 


We have the scquaintance of a very pious female, who was 
converted when a little child. Her parents were greatly dis- 
pleased to learn that their little daughter prayed, and told her 
she must ‘leave off praying or leave her home. When asked 
which she would do, she meekly replied, “Icannot give up my 
Saviour.” Her enraged father then told her to leave his house. 
With tears silently coursing over hen young cheeks, she drew 
on her bonnet and cloak, and left her home, not knowing that 
she should ever return. The country where she lived was wild 
and thinly inhabited. Several miles distant some Christians 
lived, and thither she bent her course. She had entered ‘the 
thick forest. Night had come on. The snow was falling fast, 
and the cold winds swept mournfully through the trees, A feel- 
ing of loneliness and desolation came over her. She;felt. that 

. her tender frame could not bear up against the increasing storm, 
and while her parents and sisters were warmly sheltered at 
home, she might perish beneath the snow. Yet she. repented 
not her choice. She looked upward to that kind Saviour for 
whose sake she had given up all, and felt a peace of mind that 
she valued more than the comforts of home. While thus musing 
and a make her way through the snow, the sound, of 
sleigh-beils was heard inthe distance. On coming near they 
proved to be kind friends, who took her,,in and carried her to 
the place for which she had started. She did not lack for friends, 
until her father, repenting of his severity, received her home. 
He afterwards became a Christian, and prayed with his once 
exiled daughter. She has lived a very exemplary life, and is 
now a faithful wife of a minister of the gospel. How precious 
was that little wanderer in the sight of God. Surely when:her 
father and mother had forsaken her, the Lord took her up, He 
sent her. helpia the hoar of trouble: , So will he care for every 
one who loves him more than friends or home, and not a hair of 
their heads shall fall to the ground without his notice. [Myrtle 











SINGULAR EFFICACY OF SOCIAL PRAYER. 


A clergyman, who was not very remarkable for his zeal in the 
cause of his Divine Master, while’ travelling, not many months 
ago, in a certain section of this State, stopped for a night in a 
place where there was an extensive revival of religion. After 
resting for. a short time at the inn, his curiosity to view the 
place, led him to stroll through the streets. He had not pro- 
ceeded far on hisevening ramble, before his ear was arrested 
by the voice of prayer. He paused and listened, and finding 
that the voice issued from a retired and humble dwelling by the 
road side, stranger as he was, he’ resolved to enter. On enter- 
ing, he found himself unexpectedly surrounded by a band of dis- 
ciples ‘assembled for special prayer. He cast his eye: about on 
the little group, in a vain endeavor to find some one whoin he 
could recognize asan acquaintance; but all were strangers in 
person, though brethren.in Christ. Collecting his wandering 
thoughts, he bowed ‘himself in the humble attitude of prayer, 
and, to his infinite surprise, he soon discovered that himself, by 
name, and the people of his charge, were the subjects of ardent 
and important supplication. The person who was leading their 
devotions, was an entire stranger to him, and he seemed to wres- 
tle in spirit with God, that he might be aroused to greater 
faithfulness and zeal in his ministerial duties and private devo- 
tions, and that God would prepare him to become instrumental 
in reviving his work in the church and congregation over whom 
he was placed as aspiritual watchman. After the meeting had 
closed, being deeply inipressed with the guilt of his past negli- 
gence, and with the responsibility of his ministerial office, he 
silently withdrew and returned to his lodgings. Not long 
after this event, he returned to his people, and resumed with re- 
newed vigor, the duties of his office. Within a short time, a 
revival commenced in his congregation, and 300 were early 
numbered as the hopeful subjects of redeeming mercy. The 
revivals in both mentioned places still continue. [Troy Review. 


PES ES NESS TSE 
GRACE AT MEALS. 


One essential benefit resulting from missionary operations in 
distant lands, is the blessed effect which is often produced upon 
the minds of professing Christians in‘those countries. Often has 
it been the case, that those who remained wholly unaffected by 
the exhibition of Christian principle at home, have been deeply 
struck by it abroad. An. instance of this kind occurred a few 
years ago in New Zealand. The officers of a king’s ship on 
that station, had invited some of the neighboring chiefs to dine 
on board their vegsel. ‘Having set down to dinner, the officers 
were not a little surprised to observe their guests, who are not 
generally considered bad ‘trencher men, declining to partake of 
any ofthe provisions, Fearing that they suspected that some- 
thing was wrong, that the food was poisoned, or some want of 
courtesy towards them had been exhibited, the officers became 
quite uncomfortable. At length, however, the matter was ex- 
plained. The eldest chief present arose from his seat, and ina 
reverent and dignified’ manner, which was participated in by his 
brother chiefs, offered up asuitable prayer to Almighty God for 
a. blessing upon the food sat, before them. This had been the 
omission which had so disconcerted all parties. The officer 
who related this circumstance, declared that he had never been 
so abashed in his life, as when these lately savage New Zeal- 
anders thus silently rebuked the ungodliness of a company of 
ptofessedly Christian Englishmen. [Churchman’s Penny Mag. 


——_—_————. 


A WORD TO BOYS. 


Truth, says the Portland Tribune, is one ofthe rarest of 
gems. Many a youth has been lost to society, by suffering it 
to tarnish, and foolishly ‘throwing it away. If this gem still 
shines in your bosom, suffer nothing to displace or dim its lustre. 

Profanity is a mark of low breeding. Show us the man who 
commands the best respect; an oath never trembles on. his 
tongue. Read the catalogues of crime. Inquire the character 
of those who depart from virtue. Without a single exception, 
you will find them to be profane. Think of this, and let not a 
vile word disgrace you. 

Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed traits! Be 
those yours, my boys, and we shall not fear. You will claim 
the respect and love of all. You are watched by your elders, 
Men who are looking for clerks and apprentices, have their 
eyes on you. If you are profane, vulgar, theatre-going, they 
will not choose you. Ifyouare upright, steady and industrious, 
before long you will find good places, kind masters, and the 
prospect of a useful life before you. 

The trae guide and light for professed Christians, when pro- 
pagating what they consider religious truth, is contained in the 
expressive direction of the apostle Paul—‘ Speaking the truth 
in love.” 

—<—— 


SEEK RELIGION WHILE YOUNG. 


Let no one think that there is greater difficulty in becoming 
a Christian in childhood, than there is at a later period in life. 
There is much less, If any one wanted a tree .in front of his 
house, would he go and dig and transplant a great tree, witha 
tall, heavy trunk, wide-spreading branches, and great roots run- 
ning deep into the ground? He might possibly do it; but it 
would be a‘work of great difficulty, and: the tree would not be 
very likely to live. He would rather choose a young tree, 
which would be easily and safely transplanted. In like manner, 
the difficulty of becoming religious increases as one grows ol- 
der. A woman of ninety lay on her death bed, who had been 
a disciple of Christ for half a century. Conversing with a 
friend, she said, “Tell all the children that an old woman who 
is just on the border of eternity, is very much grieved that she 
did not begin to love the Saviour when she was achild. Tell 
them, youth is the time to serve the Lord.” 


= . > 
TRICKS UPON BIRDS. 


That is a singular bird they call“ The Adjutant.” in India. 
He ‘performs ‘the duties of a scavenger, devouring offal and 
wniehing the whole family of snakes. He is a huge, grave, 
ong-beaked fellow, with an air rather “ Dominie Sampson ”-ish 
than military.. Some ofthe Mhglish used to play sad tricks with 
him. He would gobble up the largest bones of beef or a four 
pound loaf, and when ‘he ‘had finished his huge meal, he would 
mount the highest pinnacle he could find, and stand.on one leg 
like @ mutilated statue, while it\digested. The soldiers used to 
clean out shank-bones of mutton and stuff them.with gun-pow- 
der, connected. with a slow match, then throw. them. to “The 
Adjutant,” who swallowed them greedily, but while chuckling 
over his savory morsel, it would explode and blow them to atoms! 
Another trick upon these birds was to tie two legs of mutton 
together by a strong cord, leaving an interval of three or four 
yards, and then toss the rich repast upon them; which soon 





—=> 


found their way into the stomachs of two of the most actiye 
As long as they kept together it was all very well, but as soo 
as the cord became tightened both became alarmed and t 
wing, mutually astonished at the. phenomenon, no doubt. 
laughable tugging match then ensued in the air, each “ Adjy 
tant” striving to mount higher than the other till at last 

attained a great elevation, When at length the weaker bird w 
forced to disgorge his mutton, a new power came into play— 
force of gravity, and the pendulum leg of mutton, after 

ridiculous oscillations, brought the conqueror down to the ear 
a great deal faster than he wished. [ Knickerbocker, 


pe 
FAULT-FINDING AND PRAYING. 


Two young men, who were members of the séme church j 
New England, were one day engaged. in conversation respec 
ing their minister, when one asked the other, “ Are you inte. 
ested in our pastor’s preaching >” “ Yes,” replied the other, « 
am indeed; 1 derive instruction and profit from his discourses: 
“Well,” said his friend, “I am sure I can’t feel so; Iam ve 
far from being interested in his labors, or getting any benef; 
from them.” “Perhaps,” rejoined the other, “you don’t pra 
for our minister; doyou?” No, I confess I do not.” “ Wei 
it strikes me that your neglect of this duty explains your way 
of interest in his ministry. Now let me urge you to remember 
him daily in your closet supplications, and I presume the more 
you are exercised in praying for him, the more you will be bles. 
sed in hearing from him.” The fault-finding brother took the 
advice; and some months afterwards he met with his frien 
and stated the result. He had given his minister a large place iy 
his petitions, and meanwhile his minister had taken an equally 
large place in his affections; and if the minister derived no be. 
efit from his praying, he surely derived great benefit from bis 
preaching. [Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, 

—_——_ 

















Goop Rerry —Some years ago, a clergyman was addressee] 
by his friend thus:—* You have a very large family, you hay 
as many children as the patriarch. Jacob.” 
the good old divine; “and I have also Jacob’s God to provide 
for them.” . 


_——— 

Goop Retort.—A young wife remonstreted with her hus. 
band, a dissipated spendthrift, on his conduct. “My dear’ 
said he, “I am only like the prodigal son.—I shal! reform by ani 
by.” “And I will be like the prodigal son, too,” she replied, 
“ for I will arise and go to my father ;” and accordingly off she 
went. 

—¢——_—. 


Ace.—An Irishman on being asked which was the oldest, he 
or his brother; “Iam oldest,” said he, “ but if my brother lires 
three years, we shall be both of an age,” 

——_>—_—__ 

Learn To say No.—It is somewhat difficult to refuse to 
comply with the invitations of the sinful when they invite to 
wicked amusements, and bad practices. But all should lean 
the lesson of saying no, hard and difficult though it be. 

Great events spring from little causes. 








Poetry. 


“ Father,” said a little girl, not yet able to,read writing, “will 
you please to make me a little hymn to say when I go to bed” 
The father sat down and printed as well as he could with bis 
pen the following 


EVENING HYMN FOR MY CHILD. 


At the cloge of every day, | 
When the light has passed away, 
Unto thee, my God and friend, 
Let my evening prayer ascend. 


Tiianks to thee for all thy care, 
For my food, and clothes to wear; 
Thanks for parents kind and dear, 
Ready all my wants to hear. 


Heavenly father, guard me still, 
Keep me safe this night from ill. 
Father, mother, brother, me— 
Bring us all the light to see. 








Oh wilt thou my sins forgive, 

Teach me better how to live; 

When I die, my spirit take, 

Upto heaven, for Jesus’ sake. P. 


ET ee 
—_————— 


GOING TO BED AT NIGHT: 


Receive my body, pretty bed; 
Soft pillow, Oh receive my head ; 

And thanks, my parents kind; 
Those comforts who for me provide, 
Their precepts still shall be my guide, 

Their love I’ll keep in mind, 


My hours misspent this day I rue, 
My good things done how very few! 
orgive my faults, O Tord! 
This night if in thy grace I rest, 
To-morrow may I rise refreshed, 
‘To keep thy Holy Word. 


RISING IN THE MORNING. 


Thrice welcome to my opening eyes. 

The morning beam which bids me rise 
To all the joys of youth; 

Forthy protection whilst I slept, 

Oh Lord, my humble thanks accept, 
And bless my. lips with truth. 


Like cheerful birds, as I begin 
This day, Oh keep my soul from sin— 
And all things shall be well; — 
Thou gav’st me health, and clothes, and food, 
Preserve me innocent and good, 
Till evening curfew* bell. 


* Curfew bell was ordered by King William to be rang at 
eight o’clock at night, at the sound of which all fire and light 
was to be extinguished. Curfew comes from the French couvre, 
to cover, and feu, fire. 


“True!” answered 





